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GEORGIA AND THE TEXAS REVOLUTION 
CLAUDE ELLIOTT* 


unfortunate incident—Colonel Ugartechea’s de- 
mand for the cannon which the Texans had for their 
defense Gonzales—soon developed into crisis. The 
skirmish which followed between the Texans and the 
Mexicans here October 1835, precipitated the 
Texas revolution. The thunderous which the 
Texans gave that memorable day firing the can- 
non those who had demanded its surrender, appealed 
tremendously the imagination the people the 
United States. From this day the people practi- 
cally every state the Union showed some enthusiasm 
for the Texas cause which they chose describe 
one “liberty vs. tyranny.” Several forces were 
work guarantee that this American enthusiasm 
would never die, but that would continue manifest 
itself with increasing intensity throughout the conflict. 

First among this list forces, and one which the 
Texans counted heavily, was the natural ties which 
bound the two peoples together. This well attested 
the communication sent the Permanent Council 
Texas the people the United States October, 
1835. ran part follows: “You are united 
all the sacred ties that can bind one people an- 
other. You are, many you, our fathers and brothers 
you dwell our sisters and mothers—we are 

* Claude Elliott is Professor of History and Registrar at the Southwest Texas 


State Teachers College, in San Marcos. He received the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree the University Texas. 
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aliens you only country; our principles, both moral 
and political, are the same—our interest 

There was likewise economic tie which continued 
exist between the Texans and the people the 
United States. this connection one notable historian 
says: 

While there evidence that the Anglo-American colonists 
settled Texas with the intention tearing from Mexico and 
annexing the United States, they formed their immigra- 
tion real ties with Mexico and broke none with the United 
States. perennial state revolution compelled the government 
leave them largely their own devices local affairs, and 
unwise suspension the tariff their favor encouraged trade 
with the United States instead Mexico. Vessels rarely sailed 
between Texas and Mexican ports, though both had regular con- 
nections with New Orleans. not surprising, therefore, that 
the Texans turned the people the United States for aid 
the beginning their contest with Mexico.2 

addition the two broad general incentives cited 
above which seemed make aid from the United 
States inevitable, certain specific motivating factors 
were work. Some eminent historians, well 
notable newspaper editors, have insisted that land spec- 
ulators exerted great influence spreading damaging 
propaganda because they were interested the con- 
quest Texas order that they might reap handsome 
dividends from lands which they had already acquired 
might acquire the Historians equally em- 
inent, however, have contended that “land speculators 
may have been the bottom some the enthusiasm 
displayed for the Texas cause, but their influence can 
hardly Liberal grants land offered 
the General Council doubt lured many volunteers 
Texas, and played prominent role arousing en- 
thusiasm and maintaining high pitch inten- 
Barker, “The Journal the Permanent Council,” The Texas State 

Historical Quarterly, VII, 273. 

2. E. C. Barker, “The United States and Mexico, 1835-1837,” in The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, 
New York Courier and Enquirer, October 31, 1835. 


Valley Historical Review, 
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The Convention Washington the Brazos 
offered even more liberal While granting lands 
interest volunteers, the Council members did not 
forget reserve certain number ranking positions 
the army appeal men ambition the United 
States. Some writers have maintained, though without 
convincing proof, that the extremely selfish slavocracy 
the South conspired promote the revolution and 
the final annexation Individual slave owners, 
doubt, felt keenly the need creating new slave 
territory; but proof lacking that this interest was 
ever organized approach the formation 
conspiracy. This proof not forthcoming despite the 
extravagantly-expressed views distinguished men 
the time. One noted historian, referring the an- 
nexation Texas, which him was only the consum- 
mation the revolution, said that the “bridal dress 
which Calhoun had led the beloved the slavocracy 
the Union was the torn and tattered Constitution 
the United Again, referring the diatribe 
Channing against annexation, asserted that 
“The eagle grew tired playing the vulture, and 
learned become ashamed that role, but Texas be- 
came the Nesus robe the Furthermore, 
5. R. W. Steen, “Analysis of the Work of the General Council, 1835-1836,” in 
Texas State Historical Quarterly, XII, 337. The volunteers were receive 
the same pay, clothing, and rations the soldiers the United States 
army; and in addition they were to receive one section of land for service 
for the duration of the war, and one-half section for three months enlistment. 
6. The New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, April 7, 1836. On March 17, 1836, 
the Convention agreed that those who were in the service and who re- 
mained to the end of the war should have 1280 acres; that those who served 
less than six months should have 640 acres; that those who enlisted prior 
to July 1, 1836, and served to the end of the war, should have 960 acres, 
provided the service period amounted to six months; and that those who 
entered after July 1 should have land in proportion to the length of time 
served. case death the land would accrue their heirs. 


James Ford Rhodes, History the United States, ff. 
= Von Holst, The Constitutional and Political History of the United States, 

9. Ibid., 714. Channing, in denying the wisdom of annexing Texas, had said 
that “‘Our eagle will whet, not gorge, his appetite on his first victim; 
and will snuff a more tempting quarry, more alluring blood, in every new 
region which opens southward.” See William E. Channing, Letter to the 
Hon. Henry Clay on the Annexation of Texas to the United States (Glasgow, 
1837), 18. See also William Jay, A Review of the Causes and Consequences 
the Mexican War (Boston, 1849), 106. 
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may assuredly stated that adventurous persons 
looked upon Texas veritable paradise, and many 
there were who repaired Texas for other reason 
than adventure. Patriots, however, that day and 
this, prefer pitch the cause the seething interest 
the people the United States the Texas-Mexican 
affair somwhat higher plane. say that the 
volunteers were interested because the war was 
fight behalf liberty and chartered rights” only 
mention another, not fundamental, reason why 
the Texans might always depend enthusiastic sup- 
port from their kinsmen the United States. was 
reference this fight for freedom that David Crock- 
ett declared that “this the kind mess like 
have spoon in.” was with many others.” 


Meetings Texan Sympathizers 


One the first evidences the interest which Georgia 
citizens had the welfare the Texas Colonists ap- 
peared soon after the arrival the news the skirmish 
between the Texans and Mexicans Gonzales, October, 
1835. “The cries our fellow countrymen Texas have 
reached calling for help against the Tyrant and Op- 
ran the headlines the Macon Messenger 
early November, 1835. “Let all who are disposed 
respond the cry, any form, assemble the court- 
house, Tuesday evening next, early candle 

The meeting Macon November was declared 
the newspapers have been the largest assembly ever 
witnessed that city. this meeting, presided over 
Levy Eckley, the causes the struggle Texas were 
outlined and the general situation the province was 


10. David Crockett, Autobiography. need not said that, use Crockett’s 
words, “My occupation was gone.” He had made the mistake of opposing 
Andrew Jackson his fight the bank; and before Jackson finished with 
the bank, Crockett the congressional race Tennessee. 

. The Georgian, November 19, 1835, quoting the Macon Messenger. See also 
Savannah Republican, November 19, 1835. 
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discussed. The Messenger said that Lieutenant Hugh 
McLeod, recently from the Military Academy West 
Point, “Gave spirit-stirring appeal, pledging himself 
resign his commission and embark volunteer 
the cause liberty.” The resolutions agreed upon 
the “great concourse” people declared that the citi- 
zens Macon felt sympathy for the people Texas 
“now struggling against tyranny and oppression”; that 
they would give all aid not forbidden the laws 
their own country; and that committee five should 
appointed correspond with the Provisional Gov- 
ernment Texas, receive donations, and enroll the 
names those disposed “risk their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their Sacred the support noble 
cause. Furthermore, the resolutions authorized the 
committee correspond with all cities and towns 
the state solicit this meeting there were 
twenty-nine volunteers, and $3,141 was immediately 
subscribed defray expenses the trip Texas. The 
volunteers were commanded William Ward, 
the other chosen after the Company’s 
arrival Texas. was agreed the meeting that 
Wednesday, November 18, would the day for the 

There was considerable opposition the United 
States participation American citizens the con- 
flict between Texas and Mexico, country with which 
were peace, the basis the argument being that 
such participation was violation our neutrality. 
This opposition stemmed mainly from New York and 


12. Savannah Republican, November 19, 1835. The committee was composed 


of Gen. Rob’t A. Beall, Col. Henry G. Lamar, G. G. Holt, James A. Nesbit, 
and Dr. Robert Collins. 

18. State Rights Sentinel (Augusta) November 20, 1835. See also The Georgian, 
November 19, 1835. The names of the volunteers at the Macon meeting were 
Wm. Ward, Jno. T. Lamar, U. J. Bullock, Wm. L. Hudson, W. Carten, 
Jno. M. Payton, Bradford Fowler, James Smith, Wm. L. Wilkerson, James 
Monroe Elles, Samuel Rowe, Thos. W. Hazard, Basil Lamar, Zachariah Suns, 
Pace, Jared Groce, Samuel Hardaway, Wm. Wood, 
McKenzie, Monroe Bullock, Jesse Womack, Alex Patten, James Thomp- 

son, James Allen, David Holt. 
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Philadelphia newspapers. writer for the Philadelphia 
National Gazette who styled himself “Columbus” said 
that proposed “Trace the subject the Texian 
revolt through the whole concatenation its primary 
causes and objects,” and expose the world the “mo- 
tives personal aggrandizement, avaricious adventure, 
and unlimited enduring oppression” which prompted the 
vested interests that promoted the Texas 
“Columbus” here attempted show that the revolt 
Texas had not grown out dissatisfaction the part 
the settlers but that was the work land speculators 
and the aristocratic Southern slavocracy. New York 
the news that donations were being received the South- 
ern states aid Texas inspired editorial the New 
York Courier and Enquirer protesting against such un- 
neutral acts. The editor the Enquirer insisted that 
they were nothing but set frontiersmen styling 
themselves Texians Texonians” and that “cohort 
schemers and speculators,” having failed get the 
United States purchase Texas, had determined 
conquer that 

These arguments way deterred the Southern- 
ers, but the Georgians were interested making cer- 
tain that their activities were within the letter the 
law insure them that they would not become involved 
violation the neutrality act the United States 
Government. The promoters Texas aid Georgia 
assured the volunteers that Sec- 
tion Six the Act Congress 1818, which act 
prohibited American citizens from enlisting against 
countries peace with the United States, revealed that 
the prohibition extended only “enlisting soldier, 
sailor, marine” and not taking passage for any 
country regardless Happily enough, almost 


14. James E. Winston, “Pennsylvania and the Independence of Texas,” in The 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVII, 277. 

15. James E. Winston, ‘“‘New York and the Independence of Texas,”’ in The 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVIII, 370. 

16. New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, November 25, 1835. 
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simultaneously with the beginning the assistance 
program the South, the question was settled the 
United States Circuit Court the Southern District 
New York. Gideon Tucker, Foreman the Grand 
Jury, addressed the Court this inquiry: vio- 
lation Section Six the Act April 20, 1818 that 
meetings should held, and committees appointed 
provide means and make collections for the purpose 
enabling the inhabitants Texas engage civil 
war with Mexico now peace with the United 
States?” The Court ruled that Section Six applied only 
setting foot military expeditions carried 
from the United States against friendly power. The 
conclusion reached the Georgians, well 
others the South, was, therefore, that their activities 
way violated the law the 

November 17, 1835, group Texan sympathiz- 
ers met Girard (opposite Columbus) and thirty-five 
men volunteered for immediate departure for Texas. 
Wm. Wadsworth was chosen 

spite the attempts Whig newspapers the 
North cool the ardor the enthusiasm the South 
for the Texan cause, volunteers continued offer them- 
selves for active duty. The Macon Messenger Novem- 
ber 26, 1835, said that “up today, eighty-two recruits 
for Texas, all well equipped, have left here for Texas.” 
Actually, the enthusiasm for the Texas cause reached such 
heights interfere with certain industries. The editor 
the Macon Telegraph the issue November 26, 
1835, had the following statement, headed Texas Fever: 
“The Texas fever has treated worse than the Cholera! 


17. December 1835. 

18. The Georgian, December 1835, quoting the Columbus Sentinel November 
27. The names of the Columbus volunteers are as follows: Wm. le 
Allen, J. Christie, H. -—e C. Frazer, a J. Baldwin, J. C. B. 
ar e+ J. Gamble, C. Milner, T. itorry, J. M. Wilson, J. R. Watson, 

Atwell, Emmitt. 
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Our office completely swept! Journeymen and appren- 
tices, men and boys, devils and angels, are all gone 
Texas. our readers get empty sheet sheet 
all, don’t blame 

Meetings Texas sympathizers continued held 
Georgia late September, 1836. April 21, the 
very day the battle San Jacinto, the Macon Tele- 
graph reported that “Captain Robert Patton, this 
place, expects leave for Texas few days, with all 
the men and means that can carry their assist- 
ance. Any individuals that are disposed with him 
can so, free expense, they will report them- 
selves without the evening September 
meeting was held the Exchange Savannah, 
and Levi D’Lyon presided over its deliberations. 
Aside from appointing committee solicit donations 
aid volunteers Texas, little recorded results from 
this assembly are The resolutions declared 
that Mexico had invited emigrants and that they re- 
sponded after being guaranteed constitutional liberty, 
li.berty, and the pursuit happiness”; that 
their hopes along these lines had been 
that the fight was not yet over; that the Texas revolu- 
tion bore striking resemblance their own which 
their forefathers poured out their life blood; and that 
was hoped all that, when Texas had established 
her independence, the United States would recognize 
her independent 

19. Macon Telegraph, November 26, 1835. The same issue also mentioned the 
fact that thirty volunteers from Huntsville, Alabama, under Colonel Wyatt 
passed through Macon on November 8, enroute to Texas. 

20. Savannah Republican, April 25, 1836. 

21. The Georgian, September 6, 1835. The men appointed were Major W. P. 
White, Captain B. B. Sturges, S. E. Muse, W. H. Miller, L. Wylly, A. J. 
Pratt, W. D. Berrien, J. Bartow, Colonel A. Drysdale, James Stevens, Chas. 
Rossignol, Captain Thos. Bourke, P. G. Shick, and Colonel Isaac D’Lyon. 

22. The Georgian, September 28, 1836. A similar meeting was held at Wal- 
thourville on September 7. It seems that the men attending this meeting 
assumed that Texas would annexed the United States. Colonel 


Stewart pointed out the advantages of volunteering and said that “Texas 
would great acquisition the Southern Country.” 
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Georgia Volunteers Texas 


The Macon volunteers, under the command Wm. 
Ward, left Macon November 18, 1835, for Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, way Columbus, Georgia, where they 
planned join the Columbus Company. the mean- 
time, Miss Joanna Troutman Knoxville, Crawford 
County, Georgia, had made beautiful banner white 
silk with blue lone star upon it, and had Lieutenant 
McLeod present the Company Columbus. After 
presenting the flag, McLeod wrote letter acknowledg- 
ment Miss Troutman: 

Colonel Ward brought your handsome and appropriate flag 
present the Georgia Volunteers the cause Texas and 
Liberty. was fearful from the shortness the time that you 
would not able finish tastefully you would wish, but 
assure you, without emotion flattery, beautiful, and 
with the value enhanced the recollection the donor. 
thank you for the honor being the medium presentation 
the company; and, they are what every true Georgian ought 
be, your flag will yet wave over fields victory defiance 
despotism. hope the proud day may soon arrive, and while your 
star presides none can doubt success.23 


one side the flag appeared the words “Liberty 
Death” and the other Ubi libertas habitat, ibi nostra 
patria est (Where liberty resides, there our Country is). 
According Knight, Georgia historian, the flag was 
first unfurled Velasco, January 1836, and raised 
the same liberty pole with the flag Independence which 
had just been brought from Goliad Captain William 
Brown. Further, according Knight, the flag was taken 
Goliad Fannin’s regiment and receipt the 
news the Declaration Independence was hoisted 
the top the flag pole. When was being lowered 
sunset, the silk the “Banner the Lone Star” became 
entangled the halyards and was torn into shreds, only 
small fragment remaining. That small frgment still 
waved when Fannin evacuated 


23. Knight, Georgia and the Georgians (Chicago, 1917), 593. 
24. Ibid., 595. 
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Montgomery the Georgians took passage the 
Benjamin Franklin, for Mobile. Slade, captain 
the Franklin, referred the volunteers “fellow emi- 
grants Texas” and further described them “the 
brave and patriotic band emigrants from Georgia 
Texas the sacred cause freedom and the rights 
They arrived Velasco, the mouth the 
Brazos, Sunday, December 20, aboard the schooner 
Pennsylvania, which they had boarded New Orleans. 
They were welcomed there Austin, Fannin, Whar- 
ton, and Archer. Austin, though ill, was then, com- 
pany with Wharton and Archer, his way the 
United States for assistance. 

The Georgia volunteers who served the Texas rev- 
olution, with few exceptions, constituted the first 
three companies the Georgia Battalion Fannin’s 
command. The first company had been enlisted 
William Wadsworth Columbus, Georgia, Fan- 
nin’s home town. The company’s original strength was 
about thirty-five, including men from Alabama and 
Mississippi who enlisted route. one time an- 
other the names forty-eight men appeared the 
rolls the company. The second company had been 
enlisted Macon, Major William Ward, with 
Bullock captain. The probable greatest strength 
this company any one time was forty-six, while fifty- 
seven names appeared the rolls from first last. 
the case Wadsworth’s company, these men 
were not all from Georgia, some from Alabama and 
Mississippi having joined Ward the way Texas. 
This company was organized and mustered into service 
Velasco, December 25, 1835. Ward likewise recruit- 
the third these companies, drawing his recruits 
from Macon and Milledgeville. This company was 
completed November, 1835, with Winn 
captain. all those whose names appeared the 


25. Mobile Daily Commercial Register and Patriot, December 1835. 


. 
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rolls had remained the company, its strength would 
have been forty-nine, but its actual strength was thirty- 
The second and third these companies were 
equipped with United States rifles borrowed Ward 
from the arsenal the State These three 
companies from Columbus, Macon, and Milledgeville 
united Velasco December 22, 1835, form the 
Georgia Battalion, with William Ward The 
Georgians, having had little military experience, 
adopted two brilliant young soldiers, Joseph Chad- 
wick, and John Brooks. Chadwick, who came 
Texas from Illinois and who had spent two years 
West Point, was made sergeant-major, while Brooks 
Virginia, with one year’s experience the United 
States Marine Corps, was made adjutant. 

December 23, the day following the organization, 
the officers the three companies addressed com- 
Texas since 1834. The letter was, effect, invita- 
tion Fannin command their battalion. Among 
other things the letter said: “Be assured, Sir, that 
welcome from any other source, however kind re- 
spectable, could not have given rise prouder feelings. 
Americans hail you the Champion 
26. See Harbert Davenport, Unfinished Manuscript, State Library, Austin, Texas. 
27. Wadsworth’s staff was composed of Reese and Wilson, lieutenants; Smith, 

Mays, Wallace, and Neely, sergeants; McSherry, Brown, Murphy, and Kenyon, 
corporals. Bullock had Lamar and Patton as lieutenants; Hunt, Fowler, 
Ames, and Dickinson, sergeants; Munson, Freeman, Brown, and Vigal, 
corporals. Captain Winn’s company was staffed by lieutenants Hughes and 
Brooks; sergeants Bates, Thorn, Callahan, and Hughes; together with cor- 
porals Gimble, Davis, Stevens, Powers, and Ray. 

28. H. Cozart to Southern Recorder, December 24, 1835, in The Southern 
Recorder, January 26, 1836. Warren J. Mitchell, who later became major, 
was surgeon; David Holt was quartermaster, with H. Cozart and L. M. H. 
Washington as assistants; James Hughes was commissary, with Green B. 
Buchanan (Milledgeville) as assistant. 

29. Fannin had received military training West Point. migrated 
Texas 1834; and when the difficulties arose Gonzales 1835, raised 
a company of men known as the “Brazos Guards” and hastened westward. 
His company, for the most part, defeated the Mexicans Concepcion where 
he won the title of the “Hero of Concepcion.” At a later date he was sent 
west of the Trinity on a recruiting mission, but was ordered to Velasco in 


December, 1835. went Goliad about February See 
Thrall, Pictorial History Texas, 
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that inborn love liberty and detestation tyranny 
peculiar the American character, and recently 
eminently developed you, paused not calculate 
the cost, but with arms hand once resolved unite 
with our brethren Texas, and share their 
Fannin, his reply, assured the battalion that, 
though lived Texas, could never forget that 
was Georgian, and concluded giving the men some 
sound advice, which many them straightway forgot: 
“Engage not the political affairs Texas. Leave 
that those who have learned. Mistrust any one who 
attempts engage you political discussion. resi- 
dence one year and acceptance your headright 
makes you citizen with the privilege one. trust 
that member the Georgia Battalion will assume 
those rights The regiment, composed the 
Georgia and LaFayette Battalions, was organized 
Velasco with Fannin Colonel command. Ward 
was promoted the and Warren 
Mitchell became major the Georgia contingent. 
The men remained about one month Velasco and 
then proceeded Copano, where they were immedi- 
ately dispatched what was called the mission Re- 
fugio, some twelve fifteen miles from the coast. 
Three weeks after their arrival the mission they were 
removed Goliad, about twenty-seven miles away. 
They took possession the fort there and remained 
until March 13, during which time Fannin ordered the 
families the region around Refugio remove 
Goliad. All carts and teams within radius several 
miles had been impressed the army and conse- 
quence some the families failed find the necessary 
transportation leave the mission area. Therefore 
Ward, Mitchell, al. Fannin, December 23, 1835, Savannah 


Republican, February 23, 1836. Those who signed the letter were Wm. Ward, 


Warren Mitchell, Wadsworth, David Holt, Cozart, James 
Winn, and Bullock. 


Savannah Republican, February 23, 1836. 
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March 11, 1836, twenty-eight thirty men under the 
command Amon King were sent remove them 
Goliad. The company arrived Refugio late the 
afternoon March 11, and found that local Mexicans 
had been plundering the deserted homes some 
the Irish colonists. King undertook punish the 
marauders, and doing aroused the enmity local 
people, Indians, and Mexican soldiers such numbers 
require him take refuge the mission and 
send plea Fannin for help. Irish lad from 
Refugio reported King’s plight Fannin the early 
afternoon March 

Ward and the Georgia Battalion, therefore, were 
ordered haste back the mission relieve Captain 
King. Samuel Hardaway, just slightly over years 
age and member the original Macon Company, 
was fortunate enough escape misfortune during the 
horrible days which followed. June 1836, 
wrote letter Dr. Robert Collins Macon, 
which described the events which followed the dis- 
patch Ward and his men the Mission. said 
that Dr. Collins deserved report since had been 
principally instrumental sending out the volunteers 
under Ward, and that had furnished most the 
financial support for the expedition. reporting 
Ward’s expedition Refugio, Hardaway wrote: 

the same day. found Captain King the Church and large 
company Mexicans sight across the river. got into the 
Church, waited for darkness, forded the river, attacked and killed 
with loss our side. Early the next day went out 
the Mexican Camp and burned some houses and supplies. The 
Mexicans began reinforced rapidly and returned the 
Church where were soon attacked the whole 


After some delay, Fannin, who had been ordered 
Houston leave Goliad, sent orders Ward return 
Goliad. the meantime, however, King had been 


82. See Davenport, Unfinished Manuscript, State Library, Austin 
Hardaway Collins, June 1836, Savannah Republican, June 15, 
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sent out scouting party™ and his force had been 
surrounded and completely annihilated. Ward, how- 
ever, hearing the firing shots the direction King 
had taken, marched out his relief, but soon found 
himself confronted the Mexican General Urrea’s en- 
tire force. Ward then retreated the mission building 
and made preparation make desperate stand. 
Hardaway said, “We blockaded all the entrances with 
images, benches, pews, etc., which gave ad- 
vantage.” The mission building was old ruin 
stone, exceedingly vulnerable assault from three 
sides, while the fourth side there was wall which 
enclosed old cemetery. Captain Bullock and his 
Company about were placed this cem- 
etery and the remainder Ward’s battalion occupied 
the ruins the mission. “They came bravely for 
awhile, received our rifle balls, fell, and were carried 
off, and others took their The battle contin- 
ued until towards evening, when Urrea and his superior 
force withdrew, but not out sight. The battalion had 
taken only rounds ammunition Refugio, and 
that meager supply had been practically exhausted. 
Ward, therefore, faced with immediate retreat ulti- 
mate surrender, dispatched Murphy and Rodgers, both 
Captain Wadsworth’s Company, with express 
Fannin They were both taken were the 
messengers from Colonel Fannin Ward. Finally, 
however, message went through from Fannin with 
orders abandon the church, blow the fort, and 
retreat Victoria instead Goliad, where Fannin 
would join Ward. 


$4. There is some question about whether King had been ordered to reconnoiter 
or whether he, disgruntled because Ward had assumed command, had left of 
his own accord. 

35. According to the muster roll published in 1836 Bullock had forty-three men. 
See, Telegraph and Texas Register, June 9, 1836. 

Savannah Republican, June 15, 1836. 

37. S. T. Brown, a native of Georgia, a member of ,Captain Bullock’s Company, 
and nephew Colonel Ward, later wrote that the messenger sent Ward 
was James Humphrey of Columbus, Georgia. Humphrey’s name does not 
appear any the muster rolls any the three Georgia companies. 
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the night March 14, therefore, under cover 
darkness, Ward and his men made their escape from 
the church through the woods and swamps that they 
could not easily pursued the Mexican cavalry, 
but Ward took the road Copano instead 
Victoria. 

The Company crossed Melon Creek and destroyed 
the bridge delay Urrea’s pursuit. Ward then 
changed directions and tried make his way Vic- 
toria across the country, without guides, and with very 
few rounds powder and ball. March 16, the 
Company was lost the prairie without water food. 
Their suffering from thirst became acute, and Ward 
detached David Holt and party seven men find 
water. The detachment became lost and were never 
able rejoin their battalion. They were dispersed 
somewhere the vicinity Victoria, but all escaped 
Texas settlements. 

After untold suffering Ward’s main force reached 
Victoria March 21, only find that the town had 
been occupied the enemy. They were attacked, but 
managed escape the marshes the Guadalupe, 
covering their retreat with their last round ammuni- 
tion. They spent March the swamps, during 
which time fifteen more men escaped. Ward then 
rallied the remnants his force and struck out the 
direction Dimmit’s Point the Lavaca, near Mata- 
gorda One Ward’s men, Brown Bul- 
lock’s Company, later wrote the events subsequent 
their arrival Dimmit’s Point: 


Next day, 22d March, halted rest and concealed ourselves 
within two miles our destination, sent two men the Point 
see who was possession and awaited their return. The remnant 
the army which attacked the Mission, which was hovering over 
this quarter under General Urrea, took the two men prisoners 
and surrounded us. The two men came within speaking distance 


See Davenport, Unfinished Manuscript, State Library, Austin. 
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us, stated our situation and the power. the enemy, and de- 
sired Colonel Ward see General Urrea the terms 
surrender.39 


Further, according Brown’s narrative, Colonel 
Ward, Major Mitchell, and Captain Ticknor (of Ala- 
bama) had interview with General Urrea. The men 
seemed understand that, they surrendered, they 
would returned Copano and thence New Or- 
leans, detained prisoners war and ex- 
changed. Ward opposed surrender, said 
doubted the faith and humanity the Mexicans; but 
view his company’s empty powder horns, other 
course was open. the time the surrender Ward 
had about eighty-three the approximately one hun- 
dred and nineteen which had March when 
left the When the battalion left Refugio, 
Ward had about one hundred and nineteen men, Wads- 
worth, thirty-seven, Bullock, forty-six, and Winn, 
thirty-six. Seven, including Bullock, were left sick 
Velasco with one attendant; twenty-five had deserted 
left without leave; one was shot Velasco; and 
one was discharged. Two Winn’s Company were 
either killed action massacred Refugio, and 
two Wadsworth’s Company were captured. 
March 16, seven men were dispatched find water 
and never rejoined the battalion. the following 
March 21, seven men were probably massacred and 
ten were separated from the main force Victoria. 
After the surrender, sixteen men were detained the 
Mexicans bridge builders March 24, and all later 
escaped. Two were detained for other work and one 
escaped with Horton’s Company.*! The next day the 
39. Brown Thomas Ward Voice Sumter, November 28, 1839 
quoted in Baker, A Texas Scrap Book, 244-250. 

40. Savannah Republican, June 15, 1836. Samuel G. Hardaway of Captain 
Bullock’s Company, relates that on the second day after the departure from 

the Mission he, David Holt, Quartermaster of Fannin’s Regiment, and several 


others left the Company in search of water and were never able to rejoin 


them. Hardaway, however, finally joined Houston’s army and fought at the 
battle of San Jacinto. 


41. Davenport, Unfinished Manuscript. State Library, Austin. 
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once proud Georgia Battalion was marched Victoria. 
Soon afterward they were taken Goliad; and Dr. 
Barnard, physician Fannin’s Command, re- 
ported their arrival there follows: “Colonel Ward 
and the Georgia battalion were this day brought 
prisoners They had succeeded getting across 
the east side the Guadalupe when General Urrea, 
with superior force, came upon them. Wearied out, 
dispirited, with ammunition provision, they had 
other alternative, and surrendered and were con- 
ducted back 

The story the horrible massacre Fannin’s men 
Goliad March has been recounted many times. 
When the shooting began, Brown ran away but, 
even so, saw enough the gruesome affair. said 
that saw Drury Minor Houston county, Geor- 
gia, and member Bullock’s Company, fall dead 
his side, well Freeman Macon, just 
front him and the same file. heard their cries 
and saw the sickening flow their blood. Brown’s 
escape was only temporary, and after his recapture 
was taken again Goliad. When returned found 
that Captain Miller’s Company eighty-two men from 
Tennessee were still camp, not having been included 
the mass shooting. One these Tennesseeans, Mr. 
Coy, told him how his beloved Commander, William 
Ward, had died: all the men had been shot 
the time the officers came. Colonel Ward was or- 
dered kneel, which refused do; was told 
would kneel his life would spared. replied, 
they had killed his men cold blood, and that had 


desire live; death would welcome. was 
then shot 


42. J. H. Barnard’s Journal, printed first in the Goliad Guard in 1875, reprinted 
in pamphlet form by the Guard in 1912, and reproduced in Linn, Reminis- 
cences of Fifty Years in Texas, 148-182. 

43. D. W. C. Baker, A Texas Scrap Book, 249. 
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far away Georgia the rumors persisted that Ward 
and his men were still alive. The New Orleans Bee 
April reported that Captain Martin the Schooner 
Equity knew good authority that Fannin had fought 
his way successfully through the Mexican lines and had 
effected junction with the Texas army under Houston.“ 
The Republican announced through its columns May 
that had news from Colonel Darrington, once citi- 
zen Macon, written the margin New Orleans 
newspaper dated April 23, the effect that (Col. Dar- 
rington) had conversed with two gentlemen respect- 
ability who had informed him definitely that Ward’s 
party had reached Houston’s army safety. few had 
been killed the Mission, Darrington said, and few 
had been lost the Guadalupe bottoms for few days, 
but that they, too, were The Honorable Grant- 
land late May wrote the editors the Columbus 
Sentinel that Mr. Forsyth had that evening received 
note from the Mexican Minister stating that the rumors 
which had been spread about the massacre Fannin 
and Ward were absolutely without foundation. said 
they were prisoners war 

The exact number Georgians who paid with their 
lives March not known. From the 
best accounts seems that thirty-seven Bullock’s 
men were Goliad, which nine were detained 
physicians and workmen, two escaped, and twenty-six 
were shot. Winn’s Company thirty-eight, thirty- 
seven were shot, one having been detained. Wads- 
worth’s small company twenty-five were shot. 
seems, therefore, that Ward’s men eighty-three paid 
the supreme 

44. Savannah Republican, April 16, 1836. 
45. Southern Recorder, May 1836. Perhaps only one was killed the Mission. 
- 46. Savannah Republican, — 24, 18386. This was nearly two months after the 


tragic occurrence at Goliad. 
47. D. W. C. Baker, A Texas Scrap Book, 243. 


NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
CIVIL WAR LETTER THE CAPTURE ATLANTA 


EDITED MEDORA FIELD PERKERSON* 


Eighty years after was written letter addressed 
Angus Perkerson, Atlanta—then young Con- 
federate Artilleryman with Longstreet’s Corps Vir- 
delivered his son, Angus Perkerson, 
Sunday Magazine Editor The Atlanta Journal. 

The letter, more than 5,000 words long, dated Decem- 
ber 1864, was written Elizabeth Perkerson—she 
signed Lizzie—on enormous sheets army hospital 
muster roll—sheets picked Federal camp the 
outskirts Atlanta when the soldiers left. Written after 
Sherman had burned Atlanta, the letter tells life be- 
tween the picket lines opposing armies. But never 
reached the brother for whom was intended. 

Charleston, the letter was rescued from heap 
mail dumped the floor the railway depot and taken 
Ohio Federal soldier, Samuel Wildman the 
25th Ohio Volunteer Regiment, later Judge Wildman 
Norwalk, Ohio. Many years later—after reading Gone 
With the Wind—Judge Wildman’s daughter, Mrs. 
Fenner, Cleveland, Ohio, resolved try restore the 
letter the family the young Confederate soldier. 
With this purpose view, she recently entrusted the 
letter Mrs. Harvey Kurz, who was leaving Cleveland 
for visit Atlanta. 

Mrs. Kurz, great-granddaughter the famous Dr. 
Noel D’Avigny, who saved the city hospital when the 
Federals occupied Atlanta, says: got quite start 
when consulted the Atlanta telephone directory and 
found the same name that the letter.” She gave 
the Perkerson family quite start too, for—although 


Medora Field Perkerson (Mrs. Angus Perkerson) the wife the editor 
the Sunday Magazine the Atlanta Journal. 


\ 
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transcript the letter had reposed the Western 
Reserve Historical Association collection the Cleve- 
land Museum Art for many years—none the 
writer’s family knew its existence. 

Wrote Mrs. Fenner: “It has always been me, and 
know was father, matter regret that 
these long pages, vivacious and gallant, were 


Lizzie (Mrs. Sumner Butler) who wrote the Letter 
here published. 


+ 
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the misfortune war delivered into the hands the 
enemy instead those the brother for whom they 
were rejoice the opportunity restore 
them the 

Lizzie Perkerson, who wrote the letter—for all the 
sentiments vigorously expressed—later married 
Yankee, Sumner Butler, New York. She was the 
daughter Isabella Ferguson and Thomas Jefferson 
Perkerson, first sheriff Fulton County, himself son 
Dempse Perkerson, DeKalb County, one the 
pioneer settlers this section the state. The farm 
which Lizzie and her three sisters and four brothers 
grew covered more than 400 acres, now bounded 
Stewart Avenue, Lakewood Avenue, Sylvan Road and 
Deckner Avenue, part which has been taken into 
the city limits Atlanta. She wrote her letter the 
family home built the late eighteen thirties and she 
died there 1934 the age 97, having outlived her 
husband many years. They had children. The 
house still stands 552 Perkerson Road and only last 
year passed out the hands the family. 

Angus Perkerson, one three brothers serving 
the Confederate army, enlisted the age 17, 
artilleryman Leyden’s brigade. After the war 
spent some time Central America but became ill and 
returned Atlanta. married Miss Ann Bethuel 
Moore, Conley, Ga. (the present large Ordnance and 
Supply depot the United States Army Conley was 
once Moore farm land) and from 1873 1883 served 
sheriff Fulton County his father had done 
before him. 

one time held the office justice the peace 
and when died, May 20, 1895, the age 52, his 
obituary carried the title judge and was given nearly 
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two columns The Atlanta Journal May 21, 1895— 
with accounts Civil War how 


one occasion the General [Longstreet], passion, asked 
where the battery was and the distance could seen Angus 
Perkerson using the whip and shouting lot slow oxen pulling 
the heavy the Yankees had large Norman artillery horses 
When Perkerson and his comrades trained the guns they went 
off with tremendous noise, startling General Longstreet’s horse, 


was written. 


Angus Perkerson, whom the Letter here published 
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causing him leap one side and knocking the General (who 
had dismounted) about feet into pond Appomattox 
Perkerson refused surrender, but with Major Leyden and 
others swam the James and they were pushing for the Trans- 
Mississippi Department join Dick Taylor and Kirby Smith when 
they heard the surrender Joe Johnston Although 
had been the army over four years wanted continue the 
struggle Texas. 

Angus Perkerson’s son, Angus, served second 
lieutenant the Field Artillery World War Other 
sons are Edgar John Perkerson and the late William 
Thomas and Harry Moore Perkerson. Four grandsons 
represent him World War Edgar Per- 
kerson, Captain Jerry Gilbert Perkerson, Private Harry 
Moore Perkerson (Army) and Lieutenant Louie Per- 
kerson (Naval Air Forces). His other grandchildren are 
William Thomas, Jr., James F., Fred Emily Perkerson, 
and Mrs. Sam Dinkins, Jr. His name carried 
Angus Perkerson, III, son Mr. and Mrs. James 
Perkerson and there are four other great-grandchildren, 
Sam Dinkins, III, Edgar J., Harry Moore Perker- 
son, III and Judy Perkerson. 

Substantial portions this letter were first published 


the Sunday Magazine the Atlanta Journal, April 
23, 1944. 


[Atlanta, Ga.] 
Dec. 2nd 1864 
Mr. Angus Perkerson 
Dear really seems strange sit down write 
you. has been long since have done such thing. And 
thinking when you get this you will think you are promoted 
and have your papers from the Secretary War. But don’t 
believe you will sadly disappointed. For know you will 
glad get letter from home you would get almost any 
kind paper. Well, you may prepare yourself for good long 
history, for going try tell you something how have 
been getting since our communication has been cut. will 
commence with the day went back into the Union. the night 
before, rather. Dempse remained home after his militia arrange- 
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ment was broken until the first thing knew the picket line 
was all around him and was rather awkward fix, for 
couldn’t get out and would not stay in. the last day 
August John Morgan’s cavalry came here and camped be- 
tween here and McCool’s and they had been picket three days 
without drawing any rations and just night they drew some 
cornmeal and then they didn’t have thing cook in. And the 
last one them wanted little bread cooked. Nan sister] 
and put out the kitchen and got every old skillet and oven 
that could and let into cooking corn bread and kept the 
operation all night. And during the night told some the 
men how Dempse was situated. They said the only chance his 
escape was with them. And they told just fix him 
and they would pledge themselves take him out safe. And the 
Capt. Co. Kyans [Kentuckians] said that could stay 
with his company six months liked and would see that 
fared his men did. packed him and next morning 
about ten o’clock they left. And then there was nothing left for 
but get ready for the “blue coats.” 

month previous this there was soldier brought nice 
little pony here that was lame and told Dannie [another brother 
younger than Dempse] take care and never came 
for that was his, Dan had got the pony all right. And after 
dinner mounted his pony and Len servant] old Beck and 
started hunt the cows. (We kept two milk cows home when 
sent off the stock). They had been gone but short time 
when heard gun and few minutes saw Dan coming 
full speed. And next saw two Yankees but Dan had got round 
the back yard before they got sight. [Thomas Jefferson 
Perkerson, first shriff Fulton County] was the shop. They 
asked him how long since man passed horseback. told 
them just few minutes and they dashed. the time they 
were out sight squad some twenty-five thirty men made 
their appearance and Len and old Beck the crowd. They rode 
and asked the same question. told them who was and all 
about it. they rode around the yard and had the pony 
brought out sure was telling the truth. went out and 
begged them not take the pony and they finally concluded 
leave him and took old Pete and dismounted Len and rode on. 
Well, saw nothing more them that day. They were the first 
that had come from Jonesborough Atlanta. But next morn- 
ing the first thing heard was The Yankees are coming. Till 
[Matilda, married sister, Mrs. Jerry Gilbert] and jumped out 
bed and before were half dressed, popped one the blue 
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think the spectacle beheld slightly shocked his modesty 
very quickly withdrew your room. But after had 
explored his satisfaction, gave another call. came 
the door and asked very commanding tone what was 
trunk that was sitting the hall. Till told him look and see 
wanted know, the same time throwing him the keys. 
commenced knocking the trunk around. Till told him not break 
that trunk but get out her way and she opened herself. 
rummaged through but didn’t take anything all. While 
was upstaris there were several others the house. They went 
into every room and pretended looking for guns. But they 
found none and they didn’t bother anything else. One them 
told that wanted some tobacco. told him get 
wanted it. went on. Well, they got off. That was Friday. 
That day and Saturday saw several pass but none them 
stopped. 

Sunday morning there was officer rode the gate 
and told she had any chickens she had better put them out 
sight for there was large body soldiers coming. And they 
did come. The Ambulance train and the Wagon train was passing 
continually for three days. Sunday they took pretty well all 
the chickens, all the bee gums and pretty near all our cooking 


The Perkerson Home 552 Perkerson Road, 
appeared some years ago. 
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vessels, were cooking dinner the kitchen and they took 
dinner, pots and all. All saved was what snatched from 
them and brought into the house. They didn’t come in. suppose 
several the officers being the porch all the while restrained 
them some. Well, from that time were shut here the 
house hardly able breathe for them. Wednesday the Infantry 
came and commenced build their works and camps. And 
Thursday they tore down the Ginn house, Screws, stables, crib, 
shuck house, the cook kitchen, the shop, garden and yard palings. 
reckon there was five hundred here, knocking, cursing, ripping 
and staving all day, swearing they would tear the house down from 
over didn’t get out it. They gave one man guard 
and poked about and whispered and encouraged them until 
they got everything they wanted and then they gave three men 
every day while they stayed here. They prevented them coming 
into the house. That was all the good they did us. And that was 
great deal. The house never was plundered them except the 
ones that came first. They were for whole week picking 
board build their camps and when they got done you never saw 
place nicely cleaned ours was. You couldn’t have found 
board piece plank large your hand the place. 
And Till’s place they didn’t leave symptom house any- 
thing else. 

The breastworks extended from East Point the railroad 
Stokes. There they built large fort across from that right 
through McCool’s yard, the ditch right the chimney his house 
and the abattis the other end over Uncle Ellis’s house and 
the top the hill this side the Lee houses, that point 
towards them. this you may know how close were them. 
Their picket line was the top the hill this side Terry’s. 
you see had full benefit them. great many them 
tried very friendly. The house was full the officers day 
and night, that till bedtime. None them boarded with us. 
They would walk down after supper with their shoulder straps 
shining like new money and their black boots and paper collars 
ever fine. Think had like have had beau the crowd. 
was Capt. Williams the 68th Ohio Regt. and the hatefullest 
old scamp that has ever made track Georgia soil. want you 
look out for him you ever come contact with Sherman’s 
army, and lay down your gun and take him the back the neck 
and shake him till hollers and then tell him was done 
request. They didn’t interrupt Dan any way. Never asked 
take the oath all. Nan and was ways particular how 
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brothers [John and Dempse and Angus] that was our army all 
the time. would aggravate some them, others seemed think 
all right. They stayed here five weeks. And the maddest set 
when they found that Hood was their rear and they had leave 
you ever saw, reckon. They thought that Hood had moved 
Macon until was clean across the River. They moved off then, 
all except the garrison Atlanta and saw but few afterward. 
They didn’t bother any more. The picket line was the Loften 
place. knew nothing more what they were doing until they 
left for good. kept hoping that they would leave and when 
failed hear their drum for day two would think they 
were gone but our sorrow would hear again. After they 
had been town about six weeks one night someone called 
and when went out found that was some southern soldiers 
and they told him that the Yankees were leaving and they were 
going into Atlanta. 

Next morning early woman that living Jim McCool’s 
house sent for some come over, that her child was dying. 
went and when got there she wanted after Mrs. 
Sylvie, put out and directly heard cannonading the direction 
town and when got sight the Holland crossing could 
see the guns. Our soldiers were firing from the hill Sally Whits 
place. began feel sort squeamish but ran the 


the center. The others are Till (left) and Nan (right). 


Three Perkerson Sisters. Lizzie, author the Letter here published, 
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house and while was there they began bring out our wounded 
Sylvie’s dress their wounds. The fight continued for two 
hours. But finding the Yankees strong force, our men withdrew. 
But not until they had driven them the works round the city. 
lost three killed and eleven wounded. Two our men were 
buried Loften’s yard. The Yankees lost three killed and 
twenty wounded. Our men then went back Fayetteville and 
settled down. Finding that they were mistaken, they concluded 
let the Yankees have their way. 

Well, went the same way until began see large fires 
town and then were sure they were going leave. That was 
Saturday night. The fires continued until Monday night and 
discovered several large fires the country. Till and were the 
porch looking the fires when heard the clanking swords 
and spurs coming the road. Well, Ang, had seen them 
building the fire this house, would never have felt more certain 
that were gone up. But they came the poplar tree and 
turned out this road and stood few minutes and went back. 
about two hours heard them coming again. This time they rode 
front the house and hallowed. Till went the door. 
They asked her what them dogs was making such fuss about. She 
told them that she didn’t know, but supposed from what she had 
heard herself that they were barking soldiers that was riding 
around here, they turned and went off and soon discovered 
that they were picket top the hill and next morning 
sun-up the whole road was full them and found they were 
leaving sure enough but going down the country instead up. 
Well, they were passing all day and until eleven o’clock next day, 
and since then have felt free bird turned out cage. 
They didn’t bother much passing. They sent guard 
without being asked for it. They told they were going play 
smash with the Confederacy, just going sweep out one lick. 
But find they didn’t much they calculated. They didn’t 
injure the R’s all. The cars will run Jonesboro few 
days. They are building that road and the West Point road 
fast they can. don’t know what they are doing the Ga. 
road. are cut off from the world yet but hope will 
all right soon. 

Atlanta perfect mass ruins. haven’t been there yet 
but from what they tell me, awful. All the public buildings 
gone except the City Hall. Whitehall street swept completely. 
Cousin Dan was last week. says hasn’t the shape 
house the place, although coming back just quick 
can get place into. All the citizens are pushing back. Ang, 
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would make you sick see this country now. Pa’s place has not 
got two hundred rails and not building any kind except 
the house and the old kitchen and the smoke house. have got 
one hog, four chickens, two old Yankee mules and ten dogs the 
sum total the live stock. have ten cows down Clarke Co. 
and Dempse has Gray with him. Terry’s place looks like had 
been swept with brush broom. Adam Pool’s house hasn’t board 
it—(I never heard Yankee say plank life). Miss Ann 
Mangum’s houses are all gone, are Rob Mangum’s, Graham’s, 
Lilly’s and the church. The church Bible now lying camps 
where they tried burn and failed the attempt. Old man 
Terry stayed home until they took everything had and then 
went off and let them ruin his house. They took the bolting cloth 
off his mill but didn’t destroy the mill. They are fixing 
grind now. The old man gone South Carolnia and John 
Miss. The last heard Adam Pool, was Jones Co., Ga., 
still refugeeing. 

Taliaferro went down into Henry County and all his negro 
men ran away from him and this last move the Yankees made they 
got all his horses and mules and destroyed pretty near all his 
household goods and came near getting him they shot him 
the back. But says escaped good running. now 
fixing move back with his women and children and nothing else. 
Well, Ang, what you think? Joe and Emaline are gone 
North. Every negro Terry had went but Kit and was with 
Taliaferro and they caught him this last trip but Kit got away 
from them and came back. Since the Yankees are gone find 
Caroline and her children still Atlanta. She has been down and 
wants come back but Till told her nary time. She could just 
root hog die. The negro right shie fix. But she put her- 
self and she must make the best her bargain she can. Joe 
would not have gone think had not been for Emaline. She 
was the anxious get off you ever saw. Ours are all home 
and they are all the negroes the neighborhood. Stokes left old 
Bess here take care his place and moved into town 
before the Yankees got here. When Dan servant] went leave 
marched the door and made polite bow and said now 
bid adieu you and slavery” and off went. came the 
kitchen once after left but tryed slip around the house 
keep any from seeing him. 

Dr. [William] Gilbert moved down Henry and about the 
time the Yankees came here went South Carolina and got 
him place move and started and the second day after 
started fell off his horse dead the road. His family buried 
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him the road side and went on. Some his negroes left. saw 
old Reese by. You can’t imagine how would take the Yankees 
down see whole gang old negroes and children straggling 
along. would tell them look out yonder some more 
Sherman’s reinforcements. Some woud cuss, others would 
laugh, but they all acknowledge that the Georgians had played off 
them sending off all their negroes that were valuable and 
leaving those that were nothing but expense. There were 
great many negroes died Atlanta and some escaped and went 
home after they went with them. Cousin Mary Parker’s negro boy 
put his best clothes and went round and showed them every- 
thing they had hid and went off grand style. Cousin Mary and 
Will’s children are Grandma’s. [Ferguson] The Yankees 
burned Will’s houses and took all the stock. They are all well. 
Grandma [Ferguson] says Indeed she gave one them three very 
good was taking the wheat out the wheat house and 
the paddling stick was close and she just put him. They 
took pretty well all the grain Grandma had. Uncle Will looks 
little cross but think will live and well yet. Aunt Lizzie 
Hearn was here yesterday. They never got her house all. She 
seems getting finely. Uncle Ang [Ferguson] was here last 
week. They burned his mills and workshop but says will build 
them again and will probably able make some improvements 
the old plan. says that they treated Aunt Mary pretty badly. 
They tore her black silk dress and fact pretty near all her 
clothes. John and Jim both went North. The last news Jim was 
and John Indiana. Don’t you reckon John will make 
fortune north where people all work for what they get? The 
last heard from Ben Brewster was well and fixing back 
his command. 

Ang, can’t tell you one thing about the boys that are the 
army from round here. Our communication being cut long 
have lost the track them all. don’t even know where Hood’s 
army is. 

Guss Wilson was here this week. belongs the command 
that John and Dempse do. says left them two weeks ago well 
and doing well but since then they have taken their charge and 
moved further down the country. One week ago they were 
Station No. the below Thomasville. Guss said 
saw Jerry [Gilbert] short while since. was still Augusta. 
But guess since then they have had move some direction. 
Cousin John Rusk who belonged the same regiment that John 
does died some three weeks since fever. Well, Ang, would you 
believe you have another uncle? Aunt Till has gone south last. 
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She was married two weeks ago [to Mr. South.] The Yankees 
took pretty near all they could get from Grandpa [Dempse Per- 
kerson.] They got all his horses, mules, cows, oxen and 
will start down there Monday help him haul his corn. [South 
Panthersville the South River]. sent him word would 
corn object just the moment. sent Stokes last week 
LaGrange get 100 bushels $5.00 per bushel. saved 
about bushels wheat. sowing wheat now Jerry’s 
place. His bottom fencing was left. All will tend this year will 


The Confederates. Angus Perkerson the center. The others 
are Steve Ferguson (left) and Jerry Gilbert (right). 
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down there. are making our calculations live rather hard 
next year. But can all live all, not afraid that 
will perish. 

Ang, hate commence tell you how much sickness and 
trouble have had the last three months but reckon must. 
Two weeks after the came here Till was taken down 
with the Billious Fever and she was down six weeks. Black Jim 
had the same time. Well, our chance for Dr. was the 
Yankees. Dr. McCook, brother the noted Genl. McCook 
treated them both. seemed very good physician but 
they both like have died. When Till was just getting she 
could begin sit up, Nan took Typhoid Fever. She had been sick 
week and and Alice [another sister] both took it. When they 
got sick were right between the two picket lines and could 
get Dr. from neither side, here were. sent after every 
Dr. that had any hope getting and could get none. 
started Len after Dr. Lowen. [?] met him and said could 
not possibly get here under two days and Mother looking like she 
would die every day. Well, waited two days and still didn’t 
come sent for him again and his family had not seen nor 
heard from him since Len saw him and didn’t know what had 
become him. The next day Aunt Flora came see us, driving 
old broken down Yankee horse. told her she would stay 
with them and let have her horse and buggy that would 
down below and see could get Dr. took Dan soon 
the morning and started after Dr. Parker who lived Morrow’s 
Station this side Jonesborough. When got R[ough] and 
Ready found vidette who said that could further. 
told him business and also told him that was going on. Well, 
told some distance and would find the pickets 
the road and tell them with the Lieut. told them 
what said. One them said they thought from looks 
could the Lieut. well without him with him. told him 
that was the same opinion, went. 

Directly came camp some ten dozen men. They 
halted me. told them business and after asking hundred 
questions about the Yankees ordered man mount and take 
the Capt. who was still further down the road. Well, 
went, came the Capt., answered all the questions could ask, 
told him what wanted and where wanted and got for 
answer ‘You can further.’ told him that could and would 
goon. Well, said that could better for than send 
guard with headquarters near Fayetteville. told him all 
right and drove under guard. 
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Well, traveled faithfully until three o’clock get 
Qrs. The Commander after asking all the questions could 
think of, gave pass and dismissed the guard. there was. 
horse tired down, twelve miles from the Drs. and twenty 
from home and horse tired down. But put bold front 
and started again. dark was Jonesboro and the horse 
badly tired that had walk from there Dr. Parker, six miles. 
got there ten o’clock. Next day twelve got home. Dr. 
Parker thought had something and didn’t know what, 
gave dose medicine that like have killed her and 
went off and left her worse than found her. Well, she just 
remained that condition until the next Tuesday, five days. When 
the Yankees commenced passing told some the officers what 
condition were and they sent three Drs. and they gave 
her medicine that relieved her almost immediately, and she has 
been mending slowly ever since and now she can begin sit 
little and think out danger. Nan about well, Alice. 
All this while Aunt Flora was down sick and not able one 
thing. Now, Ang, you may just imagine what have gone through. 
But glad say have stood better than any one could 
have thought, although nearly worn They all fear that 
taking the Fever now but hope not. feel very badly but 
have gone through enough make stouter person than 
feel badly. haven’t undressed bed month until last 
night. But taking medicine and hope that will not get down. 
don’t want you uneasy about mother for think she will 
another week. There has been great deal sickness 
this country since the army came here. But don’t think strange 
it. The whole country full dead horses and mules and the 
ditches standing full stagnant water, enough kill anything. 
have but few soldiers these parts now. All see are 
Yankee deserters and soldiers going home furlough. And Ang, 
sorry have tell you but must say that believe 
have mean soldiers Yankees could be. But don’t think 
saying this that anyways favor the Yankees for well 
know that the himself ashamed their meanness. But 
our soldiers have treated nearly badly. When the Yankees 
went off from these camps they left great many things. fact, 
little almost anything you could think of. Well, gathered 
great many things. Among the rest great many clothes, and 
blankets, oilcloths and shoes. the first soldiers that came in, 
gave them some them. few days there were more here 
wanting clothes. Well, she gave them all they wanted but this 
time began take the hint and selected the best had 
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that wanted for you and the other boys and put them away. 
One day shortly afterwards was Ma’s room and Nan ran 
and told that there was man out there who wanted see 
me. went the front door but could see one and some 
the children told they were the back-yard turned 
hunt him and found him the safe trying get into it. spoke 
him and asked him what would have. was fine looking 
young man and dressed well with Lieuts stripe. looked 
right straight for some time. asked him would come 
and have seat. said wanted know there were not 
some Yankee things this house. Says What under- 
stand Yankee things, Sir? clothes.” Sir.” 
“Well, want them.” “Well, you can get them. Walk and 
will have them brought you,” and conducted him into Ma’s room 
and passed and called the children upstairs with 
bring them down. When got the top the steps, looked back 
and there the scamp and three others were right after 
and the Lieut had blanket his hand that had taken off Ma’s 
bed passed through the room and she the bed and sick 
that she could not hold her head up. stopped the steps. Says 
“Gentlemen, this outrageous. sister here sick and 
don’t want you disturb her. I’ll have the clothes brought 
you.” “No, will get them ourselves,” and they came. 
caught hold the door our room and shut and told them 
not open it. They walked into your room where these clothes 
were and gathered the clothes their arms and took them out 
the garden and selected what they wanted and left the rest lying 
there and mounted their horses and rode off. (They were 
Cav.[alry] matter course). When went back Mother 
she was very much excited and was crying. told her not care, 
they hadn’t hurt anything and tried get her quiet. But she said, 
think her boys were off fighting and doing their duty like men 
and them scamps here taking the clothes off their sick Mother’s 
bed. But knew Ang had been here that would not have 
done it. Ang, you will never know how felt. knew what she 
said was the truth and felt that would have given the world 
have been man. would have killed that Lieut had known 
would have cost life minute. Well, about week 
afterward some person knocked the door one morning. opened 
the door and found several soldiers the porch. One them 
asked how Mother was, said saw the day went after 
the Dr. and seemed very polite. asked them have seats and 
told them that there was lady [Aunt Flora] occupying our parlor 
bedroom and could not ask them into the house had 
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other than sick rooms and and treated them kindly 
knew how. They sat short while, went out and thought were 
gone, but few minutes looked out and they were the 
kitchen cursing and rearing, turning the negroes’ beds and 
gathering all the clothes they had. they got just much 
they could carry and they left. That evening Lieut. and squad 
men rode and told they had been sent here the Col. 
search this house for blankets and oil cloths. That Lieut. Teague 
[?] who was here that morning had reported that had large 
quantity those articles concealed upstairs and had refused 
give them up. just blazed out and told them they were nothing 
but parcel thieves going about the country stealing for 
living. But and search the house and well and when 
they got through make report their whole command and 
also tell them that the next soldier that came his house and 
undertook search would kill him just sure his gun 
would fire. The lieut. began look pretty wild but told him that 
must his duty. told him wanted him his duty 
but thought and his Col. were both doing their duty they 
would front the enemy who was destroying our country 
instead following their example going round plundering. 
asked show him through his house. told him should 
such thing but his house was open him and search well. 
this time the Lieut. began look like was sick his bar- 
gain. But ordered his men dismount and come and upstairs 
they came. was here with Nan. When saw turned 
into your room and ordered the men this room. stepped 
the door and called him. turned round, looking like 
was about faint. told him sister was very sick and didn’t 
want her disturbed and pleased not send his men her 
room but come himself. bowed time and again and said 
that none them would come into that room. says yes but you 
must your duty and well, walk and opened the 
wardrobe and commenced drag out the trunks. Well, you 
ever saw bad looking man your life, was one. says, 
perfectly satisfied and shall look further and commenced 
trying apologize and say great many nice thnigs. told him 
was not from fear anything the kind, that was proud say 
never had been afraid the southern soldiers but thought 
hard have submit the disgrace having our house searched 
for property that did not belong simply because had been 
our misfortune have what did belong taken from 
the common enemy our country. this time the fellow was 
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getting downstairs. heard him say one the men they 
were going out, tell you, men, these are white folks that live 
here. When got his horse start turned round and 
asked tell the next soldiers that came his house for his 
sake make more such reports. told him not fear that 
was home and his gun would fire that would hardly 
report again. they left and have seen nothing more 
Haman’s [?] brigade. And hope never see one them 
again. 

Well, Ang, have been writing all day and getting tired 
and haven’t told you half but believe will stop till after supper. 
fear you will get tired reading before you get through. But 
has been long since wrote you and has been such 
eventful time with me, you will excuse the length know. have 
got yet tell you about your Yankee clothes but that when 
rest. I’ll now down and see how and rest awhile. 

Well, Ang, quit last night till after supper but after supper 
head ached badly that went bed this morning feel 
some better and will finish letter. Ang, have many 
blankets and oil cloths you want, just let know how many 
send you and the first chance will send them. have some 
shirts the Yankee stripe, also pants, but don’t think the pants 
would you any service they have all been worn and are too 
small for you. Well, Ang, what you think? Some our sol- 
diers stole your coat. says tell you she did her best take 
care for you, would not let the other boys wear and while 
our army was here near Atlanta was hanging Ma’s room 
the bed post and that was the last any saw it. hated 
very much but that did good. fear you very much need it. 
But Ang, you sorry say that have other one 
send you. The Yankees broke our loom all pieces and burned 
but have just got another one and can get any wool 
carded will make you some clothes yet. Ma’s greatest 
trouble for fear you are need and she can’t help you. you 
need any drawers shirts, let know. Ang, don’t know what 
say you about writing. have mail Atlanta yet but 
think will have surely all the citizens are coming back. 
reckon you had better direct you used Atlanta and 
think will come through soon. hope least for you don’t 
know how anxious get another letter from you. read 
letter from Cousin Steve [Ferguson] Dan which was the first 
news have had from you long time. Write soon and long 
letter answer this for thinking this the longest and 
the widest letter that you have had since you have been 
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though different styles. Tell Steve write and help you 
tell all that has happened you since last heard you. 
felt quite uneasy after the fight the valley between Early and 
Sheridan. 

The Yankees made such blow thought that Early’s 
whole corps was gobbled up. You never heard such hollowing and 
screaming when the dispatch was read out the troops. was 
one the greatest victories the war, they said. 

And Mr. Leer [?] stayed round here for six weeks after 
the Yankees went town but never came see us. His Brig. 
mounted and they were scouting round here principally 
Medinah [?] street. heard him several times but never saw 
him. have never seen him since you did. have had several 
other soldiers since you were here take care of. had Capt 
from Alabama stay with three weeks just before our army 
went out here. When left left pair fine Navy 
repeaters here and you would have laughed Nan and trying 
keep them from the Yankees but did keep them but wore 
them all the time when thought that there was danger 
invasion. Ang, have you never got holt pistol yet? The first 
Yankee you find dead with one want you get for me. 

And liked have forgotten tell you your friends that 
are gone north. The three McCools are now Nashville. Jim’s 
wife will start him few days. Mr. and Mrs. Doolittle 
are with his cousin. They went off and left Uncle Billy and Katy 
themselves just outside the picket line with provisions enough 
them ten days and neither one them able one thing. 
The next day after the Yankees went town Uncle Billy went 
their pickets see could get something eat and they 
arrested him and took him into town and kept him two weeks and 
left Katy herself. Nan and had and take her some- 
thing eat and stay with her every night while was gone. Now 
what you think Mr. Doo? stopped and told good-bye 
was leaving and told should return soon this thing 
was settled. Old Mac and Crecy are home getting rich selling 
what they get out camps. 

Well, Ang, believe I’ll wind for this time. know you 
begin think time close. love Steve. you hear 
anything from Len whether alive yet no. Write soon 
you get this. Good-bye from 


LIZZIE 
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CHURCH-GOING MIDWAY, GEORGIA REMEMBERED 
MATILDA HARDEN STEVENS* 


EDITED ANNIE SABRA 


About thirty miles south Savannah and ten miles 
from the coast Georgia stands old frame church, 
the history which extremely remarkable. “Her great 
men are numbered scores; her influence felt thou- 
sands places.” wrote the Reverend James Stacy 
forty-five years ago his History the Midway Church. 
From came two signers the Declaration Inde- 
one United States minister foreign coun- 
try, six congressmen, four governors, eighty-two min- 
isters the gospel, six foreign missionaries, two uni- 
versity chancellors, one president state normal 
school, six college professors, four authors and one 
authoress, six editors, besides scientists, inventors, and 
host teachers, attorneys, doctors, and other promi- 
nent professional and business men and women. 

1754, nearly two hundred years ago, Midway 
Church was founded Puritans the Congregational 
denomination. Standing sect almost alone the 
South, they retained the purity their faith amidst all 
surrounding changes, never wavering their convic- 
tions right and wrong, yet never seeking change 
the conscientious beliefs others. 

grandmother’s reminiscenses, however, are not 
concerned with the history the church, but attempt 
merely contribute glimpse into the days before the 
Civil War, when was power the religious and 
intellectual life the community and the nation. 
Although long since has been used regular 
place worship, for least fifty years the descend- 


* Matilda Harden Stevens (Mrs. Thomas Sumner Stevens) was a granddaughter 
of the eminent botanist Louis LeConte and niece of the distinguished 
brothers, Dr. Joseph LeConte (whose book on geology is well-known) and 
Dr. John LeConte, scientist and one of the early presidents of the University 
of California. 

1. Miss Ramsey is the granddaughter of Matilda Harden Stevens. 

Button Gwinnett and Lyman Hall. 
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ants former members have gathered annually for 
reunion. They come from far and near, some from 
distant states. The 26th day April has been set 
apart for what known the Midway Celebration. 

The day’s program includes sermon the church, 
picnic dinner the woods surrounding the church, 
and service the old cemetery across the road. 
grandmother attended number these reunions, the 
last the age ninety-four, less than year before 
her death 1932. She was one the very few persons 
present who had attended the church.in childhood. 

great was her love and reverence for Midway 
that she wrote these reminiscenses (more than forty- 
five years ago) attempt preserve for her de- 
scendants glimpse the individuality which charac- 
terized this wonderful church and community. 

How well rember, little child, the getting ready for 
church. the entire day was spent away from home, prep- 
arations for taking the whole family, which consisted goodly 
number including baby and nurse, were attended with consider- 
able bustling activity. The coach was brought the door 
early hour, and children and lunch were stowed away. The colored 
driver seated himself with great dignity the coach box, the 
nurse took her seat behind, and were ready for our Sabbath 
Day’s pilgrimage. 

Our drive was over broad, level roads, beautifully kept and 
bordered magnificent forests which alternated with fields 
cotton, still white long after the frost had changed the green 
their leaves and stalks brown. Here and there rolled over 
long causeways and sounding bridges crossed the swamps 
that stretched their arms far into the region pineland. 

During the entire journey passed Negroes, some riding 
vehicles more less antiquated, some horseback, but the 
majority walking singly groups two three. couple 
was found together, the order march was Indian file, the man 
invariably front. his shoulder rested stick the end 
which was suspended small bundle consisting lunch tied 
handkerchief, and two pairs shoes. approached the 
end our drive, the stream sable pedestrians visibly increased, 
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and were about cross the last swamp not far from our 
destination, descried numbers them seated upon logs and 
stumps conveniently near the roadside, putting their shoes 
before making their appearance church. 

Never shall forget this swamp just front our goal, 
deep and dark, its waters brown with the juices decaying leaves, 
this color intensified nearly blackness with the shadows the 
cypress and tupelo, through which the stream flowed sluggishly 
over its bed mud. The interlaced branches overhead were heav- 
ily draped with long, hanging, grey moss through which the sun- 
light could not pass. dark were these funereal bowers that the 
owls found there congenial home. Even the day their weird 
hooting greeted our ears passed along the causeway. the 
roadside, where the sunbeams struggled through spots, number- 
less terrapins were strung upon the logs, and snakes basked 
silently and stealthily glided into the water approached. 

But far otherwise was with the frogs, the musical frogs, that 
make the welkin ring with their concerts, rivaling all choirs the 
multitude their voices and the variety their notes. Especially 
noticeable was this during our return late the afternoon when 
the winter sun was effectually hidden behind the impenetrable 
trees. there something almost sublime their music; 
cannot regard meaningless chant. There their 
madness,” each part having its distinct place the volume 
associated sounds. these days, when students science are 
everywhere calling upon justice our possible cousins, 
whom our pride call the lower animals, shall refuse 
accord them artistic sense despite this evidence that appeals 
our own cultivated ears? has been proved beyond question 
that some these creatures can charmed with human music; 
may they not possess elementary appreciation harmony that 
sufficient guide them amid the enthusiasm their own con- 
certs? the frogs answer for themselves, exacting only close 
attention the part their human listeners. There are the 
“frybacons” and with all the spirited clatter their 
voices; then the deep reverberating tones the 
“bloody noons,” coming stated intervals with majestic sweet- 
ness and effect; occasionally through all starts forth one prolonged, 
almost nasal, ‘fae-a-a-a-ay,” then the staccato notes drop saying 
“rain, rain, rain, Those who have never heard these wild 
concerts may skeptical regard such distinctness batra- 
chian articulation; but after listening for short time the words 
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become clear spoken the human voice. The following 
expression, musical notation, may give approximate idea 
their harmony: 


There was tradition among “us children” that this deep 
and ominous swamp even bears had been found. The suggestion 
was employed our Negro nurses terrible and last resort 
incite obedience and good conduct. 

The old family coach which these weekly journeys were 
made during the early years life was bought grand- 
father, and his death, was inherited mother. was said 
have cost large sum money and was considered handsome 
its day. People those days sometimes put great deal 
money into very uncomfortable things. mother held 
long after its day was past account her strong family pride 
and her sincere veneration for things the past. later life 
enjoyed these drives, but child, because the swaying 
the coach, dreaded them victim sea-sickness dreads the 
ocean. Its body was perched high springs that responded 
every movement the unfortunates within. They yielded creaks 
and groans, among the saddest and most unearthly that can 
recall, sympathy with the woes all humanity. climb 
into this elevated and highly respectable abode sorrow, series 
steps was employed which folded together hinges, resting 
snugly within against the door when not needed for ascent 
descent. When the door was opened, they unfolded regular 
succession with series thumping sounds great individuality 
whose reverberations now hear memory distinctly 
were looking forth again from that same old lofty seat. The 
carriage was lined with morocco that had once been red; the 
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cushions were deep and well stuffed. Indeed, everything about this 
coach seemed stuffed and stifling. head, always ill-behaved, 
ached frequently without any provocation, and amid such sur- 
roundings not remarkable that should often have suffered 
agony. not remember that complaint was ever made unless 
the suffering was past endurance, for religiously believed this 
part the Sunday’s penance. Great was joy and relief 
when the time-honored, venerable relic antiquity was laid aside, 
and more modern and comfortable, but less respectable, vehicle 
took its place. This ancient carriage was vividly brought mind 
the Centennial Exhibition seeing General Washington’s 
which bore close resemblance. 

From the dark swamp, through long arch overhanging 
boughs, caught the first glimpse Midway Church, There 
was, its white walls shining the sunlight, its steeple towering 
aloft, the house which, with successive renovations, our fathers 
had been worshipping for hundred years. Separate though they 
were from the rest the world, they had preserved unflagging 
zeal for religion and education, the result which was that from 
1754 the beginning the late war [the Civil War], Liberty 
County held the foremost rank Georgia contributor its 
colleges and its Christian ministry. have sometimes thought that 
throughout this advancement education, there lingered perhaps 
one vein akin superstition which showed itself their venera- 
tion for this one spot where their forefathers had long been 
gathering themselves together. so, was wholly without 
excuse? 

front the church was broad open space, surrounded 
three sides dense forest. Skirting the woods, and within the 
open space, were series rough wooden cabins, each with its 
chimney, door, windows, and benches. our arrival, the 
weather was cold, warmed ourselves front fire hastily 
made wood and brush from the neighboring forest, before going 
into the church, which was never warmed artificial means. 
the day was clear and mild, while waiting for the hour worship, 
would stroll into the “graveyard” beyond the road the left 
the church. Around was massive brick wall. passed 
through the iron gate into resting place for the dead which was 
strangely neglected some particulars when think the 
wealth those whose relatives lay within. Near the entrance 
were graves with head-boards cypress which were cut the 
names and epitaphs men and women, the brief history whose 
lives was comprised the few characters preserved for more than 
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century this peculiar wood. Farther were vaults and 
monuments 

One enclosure contained the graves the four successive 
wives one man lying peacefully side side. used wonder 
could have slept peacefully under like circumstances. One 
inscription, and only one, remember: was not, for God 
took him.” was one whom never knew. was said 
have been good man who was killed lightning. This made 
great impression me. God took him, like Enoch old, without 
the pain, the languishing disease, the dread crossing the 
narrow stream into that unknown land, the anguish parting 
with loved ones; one moment here, the next with God. Truly, 
fitting inscription! Another grave contained the remains man 
who had committed suicide. had been buried without the wall, 
but generations passed away the enclosure was enlarged, and 
his bones were permitted rest within consecrated ground. Poor 
man! could marry two women, and could not choose 
between them, and end his perplexity, committed the awful 
deed. Was his spirit soothed the change? 

Almost the entire cemetery was shaded live oaks, grand old 
trees whose giant arms were hung with long, waving, funereal, 
gray moss. used shrink from being laid that far-off, lonely. 
place. few years ago visited the same spot. The solitude, 
restful, seemed almost enticing. When have lived and struggled 
the busy world, long laid some quiet place with the 
trees above us.4 

The church bell called our place worship. That bell 
had most peculiar sound. The suspicion had been whispered 
that was cracked. would not have had the old folks know 
that believed this for credulity would have been laid 
degenerate ears and heart. This was the sound, well can 
imitated paper: 


8. This old cemetery has been called the ‘‘Westminster Abbey” of the section 
and contains the names of many distinguished throughout the world in 
Church and State. In the center is a monument erected by Congress to 
generals James Screven and Daniel Stewart of Revolutionary fame. 

She rests now, special permission, the family lot near the entrance. 
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The two eighth-notes indicate the sound the bell; the two six- 
teenth notes, the creaking the wheel rotated its axle; 
and the last note gives the sound the heavy knot the end 
the rope struck the floor, which was distinct the stroke 
the bell. 

The church was simple wooden structure, paralellogram 
shape, painted white, but showing faintly beneath the paint 
tinge brick red, its original color. the outside rose plain 
steeple within which was the aged bell. During early childhood, 
the interior was remodeled correspond with the prevailing 
mode. Previously there had been three doors entrance, one 
each end, and third one side opposite the pulpit within. Two 
aisles crossed each other the center. The pews were divided 
into four groups, two which were arranged longitudinally, while 
the other two were right angles these, but facing the pulpit 
and separated it. 


Ground Plan Midway Church 
Pulpit 1.1. Longitudinal aisle 
Baptismal font white marble Transverse aisle 
Steps the three entrances 
(This plan may not correct proportions.) 
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Around three sides the church extended tall gallery 
which the Negroes sat. The women their bright bandana hand- 
kerchiefs, which took the place bonnets, presented picturesque 
appearance. Many the old “daddies” and “mammies” nodded 
during the sermon the imminent risk the catastrophe which 
befell one Paul’s hearers under like circumstances, but without 
the hope like happy termination. 

had two pastors differing much age. juvenile 
mind, the elder the two was perfect medel minister. His 
hair was silvery white, his appearance and manner surpassingly 
solemn. Although his sentences were well measured, never under- 
stood what said; indeed never thought trying comprehend 
him, for being deeply impressed with own depravity, believed 
that his goodness far exceeded mine ensure the futility 
any efforts might make rise level neighboring upon 
that his sanctity. always remained very still and looked very 
solemn, not only while “Ortonville,” and “Old Hun- 
dred” were sung with even more than appropriate slowness, but 
also during the long prayers and still longer sermon, which lasted 
never less than hour. 

One day, while the junior minister was preaching, something 
that said arrested attention and became interested. Sub- 
sequently, finding that always understood him, became troubled, 
thinking that was not spending the day spiritual manner, 
that was not keeping God’s day holy enjoy anything much. 
These ideas were not instilled into mind directly elders, 
but were simply the outgrowth surroundings. 

early learned love this man God who was pastor 
for eighteen years.5 His life was blameless that one could 
wish any action his changed. During all social intercourse, 
never have seen man upon whose brow was more strongly 
stamped the marks purity, holiness, and earnestness charac- 
ter. Religion every-day life had given his face look that 
seemed scarcely this world before which impurity would shrink 
and wither, and through which holy influence was wielded 
without spoken word. When earnest tones pointed 
that higher life, all felt that his utterances were words from the 
heart and that was pleading with with dear 

early times, the pews our church were large and high,— 
high, indeed, that only the heads the grown people were 
visible. little ones, they were veritable boxes, allowing 


The Reverend Abiel Holmes, father the author, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and grandfather the late Justice Holmes, was pastor Midway 
for six years. This, however, was long before grandmother’s day. 
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see only the minister and thereby inculcating truly devotional 
spirit. Before was grown, they were remodeled that the 
wandering eyes the undevout could gratified with unob- 
structed view the Sunday display finery; and sometimes “eyes 
spoke love eyes that spoke again.” half century now has 
rolled away, but memory brings vividly mind those whom had 
been accustomed see for years. 

Yonder, the extreme front, sits short, dark man,—a half 
Indian, they was object dread. Often 
night when semi-conscious state, would startled into 
wakefulness the phantom this face that imagination 
conjured up. Always his post, his small restless black eyes never 
for moment quiet, scanned every person and thing. rarely 
ever looked toward the pulpit, the congregation seeming absorb 
his undivided attention. His mouth was restless his eyes, 
and during the entire service its activity was expended upon the 
quid tobacco which served inexhaustible excitant facial 
gymnastics. description this sawing and twitching can give 
idea its true nature. The sight was hideous, yet ludicrous, 
too, when its repulsiveness was for moment forgotten. 

another pew sits old mother the church, who has reared 
untold number sons and daughters. Her eyes are failing, and 
she fears blindness, for years she has worn green barége 
veil protect them regardless all changes fashion. her 
side bows her aged husband. used wonder how the world 
appeared them—if too, would some day old like them— 
and fervently wished that the battle between good and evil was 
over for seemed for them. Now, think, was over? 

Yonder man huge proportions with his little wife and 
his children, man with soul, despite the mass flesh which 
imprisoned. was our secular teacher, one who taught 
evil-doers the nature the birch. His mind was even more ex- 
pansive than his body. looked him, never daring think 
that our small heads combined could ever contain even the half 
his vast knowledge. 

Today have with philanthropist whose locks have 
grown white the service his Divine Master, and whose fine, 
natural ability and scholarly attainments has not disdained 
devote the enlightenment the enslaved race around him. 
Himself slaveholder and man wealth, most his life was 
spent teaching and elevating those whose brotherhood the 
eye God was him bond stronger even than that which linked 
the kind master his devoted slave. 
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The Reverend Charles Colcock Jones, D.D., was born Liberty 
County, Georgia, 1804, and died the place his birth 
1863. studied theology Andover, Massachusetts, and 
Princeton, New Jersey. His first pastorate was Savannah, 
Georgia, but soon gave this for the purpose devoting 
himself missionary work among the Negroes Liberty County, 
residing his home and giving his labor gratuitously. was 
twice professor the Theological Seminary Columbia, South 
Carolina, and for three years secretary the Presbyterian Board 
Domestic Missions Philadelphia. did more than any other 
one man America organize the work Negro missions. His 
Catechism Scripture Doctrine and Practice was translated into 
Armenian, Chinese, and several other languages. his death 
left comprehensive volume entitled The History the Church 
God. 

But here comes, after the first perhaps the second hymn has 
been sung, man with peculiarly solemn, yet attractive face, 
followed his family consisting wife and half dozen 
children. involuntarily smile, for this man long face and 
late appearance other than “Cousin Tom,” the centre and 
soul all fun and jollity. This his church face. This face, 
wreathed with smiles everywhere else, the most ludicrous circum- 
stance could not provoke relaxation within these hallowed walls. 
Cousin Tom loves talk, and his long-suffering wife, herself 
always ready time, prepared stop the highway,— 
anywhere,—with him, finds someone listen; and hence their 
late appearance church. good talker, too, Cousin Tom, 
with inimitable powers description, hearty sympathy for joy 
sorrow, never-ending fund humor, and never-failing 
memory for anecdote. How many are the aching sides and tearful 
eyes that has caused! 

But have been looking neighbors long enough. 
had good long sermons those days, preached intelligent men 
and listened with devout attention. Sometimes when the frost 
lay the ground, and the cold within rivalled that without, 
young folks shivered through the entire service. Occasionally 
expostulated, but were immediately silenced the old folks, 
who chided for our want zeal and pointed the aged fathers 
who seemed never feel the changes temperature. sure 
were not clad warmly enough, but were told that our 
grandmothers worshiped there clad white muslin dresses with 
only handsome folded like scarf and worn like one. How 
did they stand it? wonder they were old thirty-eight! 
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length “Amen” said. The fathers once leave, congre- 
gating groups about the front steps, and talking, may 
confessed, subjects way related the sermon. The 
mothers remain for few moments interchange greetings and 
then wend their way the cabins. passing, one cannot fail 
observe the dejected, solemn appearance the horses, hitched 
the branches the trees that skirt the grounds. matter how 
fiery steed might when first brought this spot, short 
time apparently became imbued with the solemnity the 
occasion and with bowed head; behaved this decorous, orthodox 
manner. 

Having entered our cabins (“tents” they were called, why, 
could never find out), the coachman brought out the lunch, which, 
with cheerful fire and genial company, was not little enjoyed. 
The muscles the face relaxed, and for half hour unregen- 
erate scions had good time! Soon afterward went back 
service similar that the morning, then home, which 
reached after sunset. 

This was church-going earnest, comparison with which 
the church-going cities the present day seems child’s play. 

Time honored old Church! has done its work. church 
has more glorious record. Wherein lay the secret? the 
education its people and its high moral standard. With but 
few exceptions, its young men had college educations, Side side 
they studied with the girls until they left their homes enter 
college. Girls and boys not only pursued the same studies, but 
were members the same classes the schoolroom. Intellectual 
inequality the sexes seems not have been suspected, and 
co-education was not talked of, but simply practiced matter 
course. The intellectual and moral elevation the women 
resulted their usefulness wherever their lot was cast, and im- 
pressed its character upon the entire community. 

The Civil War, like that the Revolution, scattered Old 
Midway’s children, and this time there seems hope that the 
individuality which long characterized church will ever 
restored. Changed conditions have caused forsaken, 
but the loyal descendants those who once trod its aisles will 
ever recall with love and reverence and will cherish its memory 
one the sacred things earth. 
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CONFEDERATE NECROLOGY 
OBITUARY 


Died, the 23d inst., Chronic Dysentery, the residence 
his father Butts county, Ga., Private CLEMENT WIL- 
LIAMS, Co. 6th Ga. Regiment, aged year. Clem was one 
the first rally his country’s call 1861. participated 
all the principal battles fought Virginia, and his cool 
and intrepid conduct upon the battle-field won the admiration 
and esteem his comrades; was noble and gallant youth. 
dutiful son, and affectionate brother. was deemed one 
the most moral young men camp, never participated any 
the vices prevalent among soldiers. was pure and unde- 
filed the day was taken sick was when first entered the 
service. None knew him but love him, none spoke him but 
praise him; bore his suffering with great fortitude. His great 
desire was get well that might return his command 
share with his fellow soldiers the horrors war. The army never 
sustained greater loss from the ranks, nor society such standard 
morality. leaves father, mother, brothers and sisters 
mourn his loss; his parents and relatives have the consolation 
being permitted minister his wants his last illness, and pay 
the last tribute respect, having his remains decently interred 
the family burying ground. 


Macon Daily Telegraph and Confederate (Macon, Ga.), Dec. 29, 


TRIBUTE RESPECT 
Camp Lee, Near Savannah, 
2nd Regiment Ga. State Troops, 


January 20, 1862. 

special meeting the Bragg Rifles, Co. Regiment 
Georgia State Troops, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

WHEREAS, the Allwise Providence God, Private Mc- 
Crary Scofill, member the Bragg Rifles, departed this life, 
Camp Lee, the ult., typhoid fever; therefore 

Resolved, That while recognize the workings God this 
sad event, can but deplore the lost one young and 
his death have lost good companion and 
one who was beloved all. 
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Resolved, That deeply sympathize with his aged parents 
their sad bereavement, and though they mourn the death 
affectionate son, sorrow for gallant brother soldier. 

Resolved, That copy these resolutions forwarded the 
family the deceased, and the proceedings this meeting 
published the Macon Daily Telegraph. 


Capt. Lee, 
Lieutenant Vinson, Com. 
Private Williamson. 


Macon Daily Telegraph, (Macon, Ga.) Jan. 24, 1862. 


DIED 


the Hospital Manassas Junction, Va., the Feb- 
ruary, typhoid fever, VINCENT ALGER the 23d year 
his age. his death our country has lost true patriot and 


brave soldier. ONE Him. 


Macon Daily Telegraph, March 12, 1862. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Collection Hayne Letters. Edited Daniel Morley 
McKeithan. (Austin: The University Texas, 1944. Pp. xix, 499.) 


son old, exalted Charleston, citizen the Capital, 
anybody was, Hayne deep poverty settled the War’s end, when 
was thirty-five, eighteen acres land belonging him 
the pine woods sixteen miles west Augusta, the Georgia 
Railroad lived there till his death fifty-six. With him were 
his wife, his young son, and, for fourteen years, until her death, 
his mother, these three and almost literally more. sort 
hermit, then, for all his wife’s duteous interest literature, and 
for all his few brief visits Charleston and the East, 
solaced himself with torrential letter-writing. 

The undependable mail-service, which was constantly berat- 
ing, managed somehow take letters from him some mighty 
personages, and bring replies him, over and over and over. 
corresponded with Tennyson and Swinburne, with Bryant, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Simms, Timrod, Lanier, and many 
others. 

Mr. McKeithan’s volume carries 245 letters, all them 
Hayne except very few written his wife his son. The 
earliest dated 1853; the latest, 1886. The letters are published 
chronologically, within the twelve library collections which the 
originals are preserved, New York Public, Harvard, Yale, and 
on. consequence, though they are scrupulously cross-indexed 
and foot-noted—the editing superb—this book cannot read 
straight through for record Hayne’s mind developed. 
The editor felt, says, that the reader would prefer following 
all the pronouncements addressed one man before taking 
those addressed another. 

The letters are many people, mainly, addition some 
Hayne’s American correspondents already mentioned, 
Tyler, and Hayne’s Virginia-bred, college-president, banker, Texas 
patron, James. They exhibit their writer personally mild 
and charming, utterly pure character, politically conservative, 
artistically generally consistent his belief that lit- 
erature and life, certainly most lives go, have rightly little 
common, They exhibit him meticulous literary craftsman, 
obsessed with the ambition earn his livelihood professional 
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poet. They exhibit him too, as, like most his fellow creatures, 
prone grumble; and that trait which, less than excellent 
start with, appears less excellent still when attested aging ink. 

There too much the letters about the writer’s health, and 
his wife’s and his son’s and his mother’s health, and his friends’ 
health, all bad. There too much disposition italicize, 
use dashes, inject foreign phrases, speculate the faithful- 
ness this that personal photograph, too much sly bantering 
about beauteous widows and smooth liquors. And, most gravely, 
almost the point sycophancy, there too much querulous 
comment Northern notables the South’s indifference 
literature general and Southern authors particular; not 
elsewhere, judged, judgment the editor pains ques- 
tion, would poet such parts have gone little 
recognized. 

Charlestonian was, Hayne did not remember how recently 
the civilization the inland South had been largely frontier 
character. did not fully comprehend the disastrous effect 
the War and Reconstruction upon any impulses for cos- 
mopolitan and intellectual independence, that hinterland, that 
might normaliy, when the War came, have been readying them- 
selves speak. 

Yet, however much his unawareness all that may have pun- 
ished him, eventuated well for him. For, unweakened 
sense initial futility, became himself pattern for patriots, 
turning every way could cure every inadequacy his 
Land. Through his own writings and his unwearied promotion 
one auspicious but ephemeral Southern magazine after another, 
charged—as his successors might now, perhaps, more hopefully 
charge—against the lethargy his compatriots knowing 
things and feeling things and independently evaluating them, 
against their too slight experience profundity finesse, 
tragedy wit. Perhaps worked these ends without 
enough humor philosophy, sure worked without 
enough money, but worked vigorously, honestly, and gener- 
ously, and the aim set for himself and his country was very 
noble one. 

JOHN WADE. 
The University Georgia. 
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New Viewpoints Georgia History. Albert Saye. 
(Athens, Georgia: The University Georgia Press, Pp. 
vii, 256. $2.50.) 


This excellent study the political and constitutional 
development Georgia from its establishment 1732 the 
entrance the state into the Federal Union 1789. The title 
the book is, however, both ambitious and misleading. The 
author does not present any startling new points view inter- 
pretations Georgia history, but does present wealth 
data support his major theses. The one theme emphasizes 
from the beginning the end the book that Georgia was not 
settled debtor prisoners. Professor Saye contends “that having 
been imprisoned for debt was not determining factor the 
selection single colonist for Georgia, and that not more than 
dozen imprisoned debtors ever came the Colony.” Historians 
long since departed from the narrow view that Georgia was settled 
only for philanthropic motives but one has given such convinc- 
ing proof Professor Saye. does not deny that philanthropy 
played important role the genesis the plan for Georgia 
but shows that those most active settling the colony were 
members Parliament interested both trade and imperial 
defense. 

After short discussion the rule the Trustees, Professor 
Saye analyzes the royal government and concludes that Georgia 
was truth Model royal colony. Parliament showered special 
favors upon the people and colony Georgia and used the colony 
sort experiment station colonial administration. These 
facts largely account for the slowness with which the people 
Georgia accepted the revolutionary philosophy independence. 
The warlike attitude the Indians and Spanish the south and 
west also played part Georgia’s loyalty the English crown. 

Professor Saye gives excellent description early state 
constitution making Georgia. closes his study with 
analysis Georgia’s part the framing the Federal Constitu- 
tion. This concluding chapter the weakest one the book. 

clear style, scholarly and exhaustive utilization the 
sources early Georgia history, and generally sound conclusions 
and interpretations make this valuable addition the literature 
Georgia’s colonial history. 

FLETCHER GREEN. 


The University North Carolina. 
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Behind the Lines the Southern Confederacy. Charles 
Ramsdell. Edited with foreword Wendell Stephenson. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1944. Pp. xxi, 
136. Frontispiece and appendix. $2.00.) 


The Plain People the Confederacy. Bell Irvin Wiley. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1943. Pp. ix, 
104. $1.50.) 


Behind the Lines the Southern Confederacy was prepared 
and delivered the inaugural series Walter Lynwood Fleming 
Lectures Louisiana State University 1937. Although sched- 
uled for immediate publication, the manuscript was retained for 
revision the author and remained his hands until his death 
1942. now published, together with appropriate intro- 
duction Wendell Stephenson and appendix containing 
list Professor Ramsdell’s writings. 

The author’s primary concern with the causes which led 
the Confederacy’s defeat. These causes finds series 
internal problems raised the war, too large and too intricate 
solved private local initiative, and for which the leaders 
the Confederacy, with their traditional ideas laissez faire 
private affairs and the strictly limited functioning govern- 
ment, had precedents. Chief among such problems was the 
matter finance. The resort excessive issues irredeemable 
paper money weakened the purchasing power the government 
and destroyed economic security among the people; led the 
twin evils hoarding and speculation and was contributing 
cause vast amount clandestine and illegal trade with the 
enemy. Other factors which were responsible for the Lost Cause 
included the breakdown transportation, scarcity salt, medi- 
cines, and clothing, desertion, the disintegration civilian morale, 
and destitution among soldiers’ families. last analysis many 
these weaknesses were implicit agricultural economy 
suddenly thrust into the crucible war, and compared with the 
industrial and financial strength the North, Professor Ramsdell 
concludes that the Confederacy could have been saved only 
series miracles.” 

Bell Irvin Wiley’s The Plain People the Confederacy was 
delivered the sixth series Fleming Lectures and 
fittingly published the same time Professor Ramsdell’s vol- 
ume. Much the material here presented paraphrased from 
two previous studies Professor Wiley: The Life Johnny Reb 
and Southern Negroes, 1861-1865. Emphasis placed upon the 
fact that the bulk the Confederacy’s fighting forces were 
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yeoman stock, naive, susceptible prejudice, neglectful sani- 
tation, haphazard dress, and boisterous behavior; that the 
great majority the civilian population were humble white folk, 
sparsely educated and generally rough appearance and de- 
meanor, but suffering tremendous hardships and finally sealing the 
doom the Confederacy the widespread disaffection which 
arose among them; and that the Negroes, far from laboring unani- 
mously peaceful devotion while masters were the front, were 
numerous instances slothful and impudent and times source 
actual danger white civilians who remained home. Less 
analytical than Professor Ramsdell’s treatment, Professor Wiley’s 
suggestions are none the less provocative. His style sprightly 
and often tinged with pleasing humor. 

Both volumes are carefully edited, but regretted that 
neither provided with index. 


JAMES PATTON. 
North Carolina State College. 


The Prohibition Movement Alabama, 1702-1943. James 
Benson Sellers. (Chapel Hill: The University North Carolina 
Press, 1948. Pp. 325.) 


this volume Professor Sellers meticulously traces the long 
and bitter contest between Alabama’s wets and drys. The story 
opens with the French settlement Mobile 1702 and closes 
with appraisal the current State Liquor Store system which 
has been force since Moving rapidly through the colonial 
and ante-bellum periods when the temperance and prohibition 
movements were getting started, the narrative slows snail’s 
pace becomes highly factual account Alabama’s prohibi- 
tion movement since 1861. 

Alabamians could really get excited over the liquor question. 
matter fact, they seemed stay state perpetual 
excitement, yet neither wets nor drys ever scored decisive victory. 
This reviewer reached the end the narrative wondering what 
Alabamians would for excitement “demon rum” suddenly 
ceased problem. completely has dominated Alaba- 
ma’s politics since 1898 that difficult see how voters ever 
got around considering anything else. 

The author has relied mainly the press, government docu- 
ments and temperance literature present every conceivable phase 
his subject. Such matters the race problem, public finance 
and morals are shown have been intimately related prohibi- 
tion. The behavior the churches, party factions and the press 
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figure prominently the story. Even the army camps World 
War and the Pearl Harbor disaster are drawn into the contest. 
abundance material has been capably handled throughout, 
except that times the narrative thrown off focus the 
enormous amount data local option fights which were par- 
ticularly plentiful after 1898. 


Travels Georgia and Florida, Report Dr. John 
Fothergill William Bartram. Annotated Francis Harper. 
(Transactions the American Philosophical Society held Phila- 
delphia for Promoting Useful Knowledge. New Series—Volume 
XXXIII, Part Philadelphia: The American Philosophical 
Society, 1948. Pp. 117-242. $2.) 


Here first published the report William Bartram his 
travels Georgia and Florida, which later became the basis for 
part the famous Bartram’s Travels. This report affords 
convenient check the Travels. Even so, there are still discrep- 
ancies and some confusion time sequences and the exact 
route Bartram took certain regions. The importance Bar- 
tram source information, not only for fauna and flora but 
also for the broader historical scene, now generally recognized. 

Mr. Harper’s work editing and annotating all that anyone 
could desire. has spent many years going over the route Bar- 
tram took, identifying the plants and the animals that are still 
left, and showing that despite the charges inaccuracies levelled 
against Bartram, still the greatest early authority the 
region. Mr. Harper has provided many “Geographical, Historical, 
and other Comments,” annotated index, general index, and 
bibliography literature cited. Besides, has included forty- 
seven plates consisting maps, modern scenes Bartram’s route, 
and reproduction some Bartram’s drawings fauna and 
flora. This work outstanding value the historian well 
the naturalist. 
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